FARMER  GEORGE
undeniable, and he was very often a veritable thorn in
the side of his ministers; but not a little of his strength
lay in the fact that his prejudices were those of the vast
majority of his subjects. In marked contrast with many
contemporary politicians he displayed a great devotion
to duty, and that was something, even if his ideas of
duty were narrow. It is true that George III could only
think of one thing at a time, but, as that is also one of
the most prominent characteristics of the English people,
what might have proved a source of weakness served as an
additional bond of union between them and him. Above
all, he was not a foreigner, and the country was sick to
death of alien monarchs whom the Whig magnates had
imposed upon it, and, in moments of crisis, kept on the
throne by the bayonets of alien mercenaries.1 He spoke
English, French, and German fluently, though his ortho-
graphy left much to be desired. In short, George III
had much to recommend him to that new middle-class
England that was coming into existence, and he was
certainly the best of the Hanoverians until Victoria.
As a politician he was remarkably astute, and in spite
of the limitations imposed upon him both by nature and
the Constitution he remained the central figure on the
political stage until the accession to power of the younger
Pitt. The King was not always too scrupulous or too
dignified in his methods. Shelburne, no novice in intrigue
himself, said of George that
"by the familiarity of his intercourse he obtained your
confidence, procured from you your opinion of different
1 The Nineteen had been suppressed by Dutch troops, and in 1746 the
British Government hired no less than six battalions of Hessians, who were
commanded by Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. Unlike his brother-in-law,
the Duke of Cumberland, the Prince made war like a gentleman, cf. Duke, W.:
Lord George Murray and the Forty-five, pp. 171-174.
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